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THE RESIDENCE OF THOMAS A. EDISON, 
ORANGE, N, J. 



Br Hrster M. Poolk. 



KHE fact that the inventor of the pres- 
ent age is able to reap the legitimate 
results of his genius, is one of the 
pleasant conditions of advancing 
civilization. ISTo longer is the dis- 
coverer of new applications of a power 
which has existed since "the begin- 
ning^' met by derision and abuse, ]S^o 
more recantations are necessary, the 
while the unconquerable spirit sadly 
murmurs: ''It does move." On the 
contrary a public dazzled by brilliant 
repetitions of a series of inventions which throw into compara- 




the master of the household had only just returned from his 
laboratory and gone to rest. All night that subtle brain had 
been at work upon the secrets of the universe with what con- 
centration and power only future annals can explain. Such re- 
sults are the work of no idle hour, of no aimless inspiration, but 
they flow from the molten fervor of a mighty soul, ''thinking 
the thoughts of God after Him." 

Such a man has earned the right to a home of regal beauty 
situated in the midst of a broad lawn hemmed in by noble 
forest trees, shrubbery and flowers. The outlook should be 
grand and wide. A large nature demands royal expression. 
And this Mr. Edison justly has. He takes the rest that such 
a nature requires, in a home. of peaceful quiet, ideal and idyllic 
beauty, amidst a charming domestic life, and with that compan- 
ionship which can only be had with the best type of gracious, 
womanly dignity. 

The house itself suggests a curious history. Less than a de- 
cade ago the confidential employ^ of a large business firm in New 
York bought the site of the Edison mansion, on which he erected 







tive shadow the past achievements of science, has come to re- 
gard each new exploit of the Wizard of the nineteenth century 
as a matter of course, and to underestimate that exhaustion of 
mental force which accompanies its completion. 

Such were our musings while engaged in taking notes of the 
beautiful home of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas A. Edison. To avoid 
the fierce heat of midsummer we had made our pilgrimage 
thither in the freshness of the morning. It was not early, but 



a large and costly house. It is situated in Llewellyn Park, 
that poem years agone writ by an artist hand upon the moun- 
tain side. Rhythmic with the charm of woodland nature spread out 
over hill and glen, it overlooks the great city, the bay, and all the 
smiling villages between. 

Here the owner expended money lavishly which was directed 
by a refined taste. Here he collected treasure trove from many 
climes, and wrought out the conception of a handsome magazine 
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which flourished for a few months until his sun set in sudden 
gloom. It was then found that the originator of magazine and 
mansion had for years been a peculator to the extent of more 
than one million dollars. Placing his stolen property in the 
hands of the firm, the employ^ fled from the country and is 
still a fugitive and wanderer. The mansion came into the market, 
and Mr. Edison is its owner. 

The approach, up a gentle hill, winds under an immense 
porte cochere. Under its shadow, on either side, stretch two 
large cane sofas heaped "with pillows, from which, looking east- 
ward, the visitor scans the scene which has been faintly out- 
lined. Large double doors lighted with beveled glass, give upon 
a tile-floored brick vestibule and through massive doors of ma- 
hogany on an oblong hall, which is worthy in its size and finish, 
of the house to which it gives access. 

In size some 22x14 feet, with the entrance upon one of the 
longer sides, the hall widens to about 18 feet in a recess or 
square hall at the left of the vestibule. The walls are panelled. 



The salient feature of the hall, the grand staircase, fills the 
long side opposite the" entrance with the exception of a doorway 
on the right corner leading to the dining room, and one on the 
left opening into the drawing-room. 

The staircase, leading up at right angles to the entrance, is 
faced with small beveled panels of mahogany edged with in- 
cised work and broad mouldings. In front is a settee and an 
ornamental covered heater forming a plant stand, and on the 
broad staircase landing, above, under a richly stained glass win- 
dow, bearing a picture of Rebecca at the Well, is a high pedes- 
tal and lofty growing palm. As the visitor pauses to rest upon 
this broad landing the eye is feasted with a large cool tinted pict- 
ure of a maiden reading on a couch, by Alexander, entitled 
"After the Ball." The hall of the second story, of ample size, 
leads to sleeping rooms and a large homelike sitting roum over 
the eastern portion of hall and vestibule below. 

Returning to the entrance we find a library to the right, 
where, ensconsed in high mahogany book-cases with glass doors. 




MR. EDISON'S DRAWING-ROOM. 



breast high, with antique oak, and the fioor of inlaid parquetry 
is partially covered with a large Oriental rug in color deep blue, 
crimson and amber. Above the beveled panels of the wainscot- 
ing the walls are apparently covered with sheets of embossed 
metal in darkly shaded hues. In reality the material is wood 
carved in a raised diaper pattern and covered with metallic 
paint, which, however, is too subdued to give a glaring effect. 
The oak ceiling is crossed by beams of the same wood. 

The large alcove, filled by triple windows, is fitted with low 
seats, which serve as stands for large decorative vases. On the 
middle of the left wall rises to the ceiling a handsomely carved 
oak fire-place, mantel and over-cabinet, fitted with a beveled 
mirror and large Chinese vases. The grate hearth and accesso- 
ries are of dull iron with figures in relief. In the recess hangs a 
large conical lantern of Moorish work made of concentric fig- 
ures, incised and covered with Arabic lettering. The hall itself 
is lighted by a wonderful electric chandelier in glass and silver 
gilt, which depends from the mid-ceiling directly over a large 
table of carved antique oak. 



are the standard works of our language. On the wall ground of 
grayish green are stencilled geometrical figures in copper and 
bronze over a low wainscoting of mahogany paneling with an 
eighteen inch border between. The ceiling is frescoed in corre- 
sponding tints. In front a deep square recess in which a stu- 
dent might bury himself, " the world forgetting, by the world 
forgot," is lighted by a mellow tinted window, within the core 
of which is seen a fine head of Dante. 

The rich conventional furniture of the library accords with 
its purpose. A floor of parquetry covered with a dark colored 
antique rug, chairs showing bronze colored plush in raised fig- 
ures upon a ground of old gold, plaques of richly embossed copper 
and brass upon the walls, bronze vases, the heads of Bryant and 
Longfellow, convex mirrors and valuable curios of various kinds, 
complete the furnishings. The mantel, in dark mahogany, with 
its cabinet above, bears vases in rich pottery and French fig- 
urines in bisque ; and the fire-place fittings in steel and bronze, 
contain remarkable statuettes of these materials raised in high 
relief from the surface of jambs and fender. 



94 
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The drapery of the library, like all facing the doorways of 
the hall, is thick tapestry. On the crimson ground are conven- 
tionalized flowers in dull gold interwoven with threads of brighter 
gold, pale blue, and olive with a border of winy plush edged 
with tassels of silk. 

The efifect of the reception room, directly opposite the 
library, and occupying with the hall the eastern front of the 
house, is cheerful, light and sparkling. Contributing to this 
effect are the bird's-eye maple and satinwood with which it is 
finished, even to the pedestals for marbles, bronzes and vases, 
the frame of the large organ, as well as the broad incised win- 
dow casings, carved mantel and cabinets. 

Opposite the fire-place and on the southern side of the room 
is a long, shallow bay overlooking a large semi-circular conserva- 
tory, which, during the summer, is filled with a great variety 
of palms. 

•The walls of the reception-room are hung with a dado of 
purplish crimson silk twill, a kind of deep raspberry color, con- 
trasting strongly with the woodwork, over which, separated by 
a moulding of satinwood, extends the papering. This is a thick 
material, on the dull gold background of which are raised lines 
in diaper pattern. They accord well with the curtains, showing 
tinted figures on a gold ground hanging under narrow scarf 
drapery, which also depends in graceful folds between the sashes. 
The door hangings carry out the same rich, cheerful scheme 
of color. These are old gold plush crossed by dados of the same 
crimson tinted material, the latter heavily embroidered with 
bullion and finished with dependent tassels of the same. In all 
these decorations and furnishings there are no glaring contrasts, 
nothing loud and strident. From the window transoms of 
painted glass to the buff ceiling bordered with conventionalized 
roses on a trellis of golden brown, from the chairs and sofas 
covered with creamy-brown brocade, to the carpet repeating the 
same soft tones of yellow in a variety of tints, there is a sense 
of restful harmony. 

Let us now return to the main entrance and look at the long 
architectural vista at the rear of the hall at the foot of the 
main stairway. Here, through a recessed, arched and paneled 
doorway the vista extends adown the long dining-room into 
and through the width of the "den" of the Master of the 
house to a shallow bay at the center of its side, a distance of 
nearly, if not quite, seventy feet. The ample space contained 
within these two rooms may be inferred from the fact that at a 
reception lately held in the mansion, Mrs. Edison was able with 
ease to seat two hundred guests at luncheon. 

The dining-room, measuring 32 feet by 22, is finished with 
antique oak in parquetry, paneled wainscoting, ceiling beams, 
mouldings, buffet built into an arched recess, divans, chairs, ta- 
bles and pedestals for vases. The only exception is the mantel 
and cabinets, reaching to the ceiling, opposite the buffet. These 
are mahogany. The walls are hung with heavily embossed pa- 
per on a ground of dull yellow with deep blue as the predom- 
inant tint in its Persian figuring. The same deep dull blue ap- 
pears in the large central rug and in the plush portieres and 
window hangings. The former are heavily embroidered with 
garlands in bullion. 

Traversing the length of the dining-room the visitor enters 
one of the most unique and" delightful of rooms. This is the 
den of Mr. Edison, projected and built by himself, and sug- 
gesting, in size and finish, something pf the breadth of the in- 
ventor's nature. It was decorated by Herter Brothers. 

The den extends lengthwise at right angles to the length of 
the dining room through which it is entered, at the extreme 
end, by a broad double door. Forty feet long by twenty-seven 
wide, it terminates at the southern extremity in a five- windowed 
bay, nearly the width of the room, and at the northern by a mass- 
ive yet simple chimney-piece reaching from fioorto ceiling. Op- 
posite the dining-room door is another bay, shallow and three- 
windowed, filled by glass, stained with the predominating soft 
coloring of the room. 

The culmination of this beautiful room, beautiful in its 
spaciousness, in the harmony of its proportions, undisturbed by 
the variety of its parts, and in its grateful and restful coloring — 
is found in the ceiling. Some four feet from the side walls the 
arched ceiling rises in a skylight about four feet in heighth, 
allowing side lights alternating with decorative panels, on each 
of the four sides. The sashes are lighted by dull glass set in 
small curved leads, the glass clouded and striated in soft creamy 
green as quiet and reposeful as a cool sunset sky. The inter- 
vening panels set in mouldings of light mahogany, are painted 
in dull shades of apple green and warm buff in the graceful 
scroll work of the renaissance. The ceiling center, one large 



canvas, some 12x16 feet, depicts a light and charming composi- 
tion. Music and Science, under the guise of lovely female fig- 
ures, with their respective symbols, sport with cherubs against a 
background in perfect harmony with the coloring elsewhere 
seen. The painting is by Tojetti. 

The woodwork of the room is that light mahogany which, 
unstained and highly polished, grows richer and mellower year 
by year. It appears in the breast high paneled wainscoting, in 
the heavily carved chairs, in the flooring, relieved by borders of 
the red prima vera, in the divan enclosing the base of the bay- 
window, in the light carved screen which hems in either end of 
the south bay, in the grille over it, and the supporting pillars, 
and in the masfeive chimney-piece at the north end of the den. 
The color of the mahogany is repeated in the deeper, stronger 
tints of the warm buff, which, with apple green, are the only 
two found within the den. 

Opposite the south oval-bay stands the fire-place and its 
adjuncts, all of which are strong and simple in treatment. On 
either side a plain round column supports an arch and central 
shield rising from the over-mantel cabinet to the ceiling. The 
broad mantel, supported by many brackets, is surmounted by a 
long beveled mirror in which is duplicated the exquisite pro- 
portions and finish of the bay at the other extremity of the 
room, and the wealth of beauty blossoming upon the lawn be- 
yond. Its only mantel ornaments are dull green marble vases 
and a silver and green statuette. The fire-place is set with dull 
green marble and the fire-dogs and fittings are of iron. 

In the silk tapestry covering the walls from wainscot to 
frieze in which apple green figures upon a background of deep 
buff or dull yellow, sparkle tiny threads of bullion, enough to 
reflect the light— yet not sufficient to produce gaudiness. Be- 
tween the cove of mahogany and the moulding extends a curious 
frieze. It is dull, deep green plush, slightly convex, some six 
inches deep, on which, every three or four inches, appear bosses 
of dull steely green metal. 

The furniture covering is heavily embossed plush in the two 
colors described, one long ample sofa in the shallow bay showing 
no wood, only stamped leather in dull deep green. On one side 
the fire-place an electric organ in a mahogany frame is an ex- 
ample of one of Mr. Edison's inventions familiar to the public. 
It is flanked by an elegantly embroidered screen representing 
mediaeval figures. There are also a carved mahogany chest and 
side tables covered with all sorts of curious electrical instru- 
ments and toys in burnished silver. On the large center table, 
over the bust of the wizard, rises an electric lamp, and another 
bust, a fine likeness in bronze surmounts a low cabinet filled 
with large pieces of choice Derby and Worcester. The porti feres 
are heavy green plush richly embroidered in silver, the reverse, 
on the dining-room side, showing blue and gold. Over the col- 
ored transoms of the bay windows are six inch bands of dull 
green silk apple, with panels pendant half length between the 
sashes. These are edged with arabesques of plush, a shade 
deeper in color, the figures outlined in small twisted silver cord. 

At the four corners of the skylight hang as many electrical 
contrivances designed especially for the den. Wheel-shaped at 
the bottom, made out of polished light mahogany, they are set 
with metallic bosses similar to those of the frieze with pendant 
iron chains, each fitted with bulbs for electric lighting.' 

The infiuence of this rest-inspiring room is difficult to put 
into words. Partly is it owing to the happy architectural pro- 
portions, partly to the restriction and harmony of tints, and 
something to the soft, subdued yet diffused light which, partially 
coming from above, permits neither glaring sunshine nor heavy 
shadows. That the greens and yellows, the coloring of the 
landscape and of sunshine, are the most grateful of any to the 
eye, it takes but little reflection to perceive. Proof that they 
are so lies the fact that they are universally the colors that meet 
the eye in nature's studio, where coloring is compounded by the 
Infinite Artist. Yet, as in the den here described, they need to 
be softened, toned, shaded from those crass, harsh greens and 
golds which are wearisome and offensive. 

One thing more concerning this poem in two colors, the 
floor rug. This immense piece of work, as soft and thick of pile 
as the sward without, what should it be but rich, dull tones of 
green and gold ? - 

From this room where art has followed closely the lead of 
nature with happiest effect, we retrace our steps to the halK 
Thence, through a doorway at the extreme left, we enter the 
large drawing-room. 

It is an apartment some 50x27 feet, widening, opposite the 
doorway to a bay or recess ten feet deeper and fifteen feet wide, 
the end of which is filled with an immense beveled mirror 
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arched at the top and framed in heavily carved San Domingo 
mahogany. There are two windows on either side. Before the 
mirror a pedestal of Mexican onyx upbears the marble bust of 
a lovely young girl. Between the bay and the entrance, at the 
middle of one end of the drawing-room, is the fire- place, mantel 
and over-cabinet in dark mahogany, with fire-place fittings in 
steel and brass, all highly polished. 

The other extremity of the drawing room is divided from the 
main portion by a flat arch of carved mahogany supported by 
pillars of Mexican onyx. At the south end, facing the fire-place, 
stands an upright piano in an inlaid and carved frame under a 
central window of stained glass. The all-over carpet shows soft- 
hued conventionalized roses powdered over a ground of pinkish 
gray, with a deep border of turquoise and winy crimson. The 
walls are hung with embossed paper, showing figures of shaded 
pale gray-green on a dull, gold-lined background. The ceiling, 
divided into large sections by beams faced with mahogany, re- 
peats in decorations of lighter, softer tints, the delicate warm 
coloring of the. carpet. 

The frieze, eighteen inches wide, consists of a scrollwork of 
burnished gold on a groundwork of dull gold, and the cove is 
picked out with the same colors. 

That which attracts the eye upon first entering the drawing- 



dividuality and meaning, together with a defined relation to 
things in juxtaposition. 

In some parts of the house first built, notably in the drawing- 
room, is a certaia hackneyed conventionalism which is not found 
in furnishings and decoration done under the immediate eye of 
Mrs. Edison. 

In her own private sitting-room, looking eastward over 
grand slopes and billowy verdure to the metropolis, prevail the 
rich warm tones of terra-cotta, paling from deep shades to those 
of red cream. And in this room, as through all the house, is 
felt that indefinable gentle home like infiuence which must be 
more refreshing to the weary brain of the inventor than even 
that loveliness which is the product of artistic culture united 
with the means by which it is gratified. 



An apartment is perfect only when each separate particle is 
in harmony with its neighbor, .but the draperies add more, if 
artistic and beautiful, than all the rest. At the Decorative Art 
Society can be seen some beautiful portieres, one in particular 
in Tassah silk. . It is a faithful copy of an old Spanish curtain, 
the colors, designs and stitches being exact counterpart. There 
also is one of crushed tapestry with a running design of a largr 
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room, is a magical central chandelier hanging over an elegantly 
carved table of mahogany and onyx. It blossoms into bulbs of 
the finest cut glass, thirty in number, I believe. To the frames 
are attached innumerable balls of crystal, the whole forming the 
center of brilliant illumination. 

On the walls are hung fine examples of art by Le Roux, 
Androtti, Coomans, Wm. Hart, Seignac, Elizabeth Gardner 
(Thompson), Pierrault, Douzette and others. In the reception 
room are landscapes in water-colors, and in the hall are some 
noble landscapes in oil. In the dining-room, heavily framed, are 
engravings and etchings. 

The drawing-room portieres consist of crimson plush, with 
broad dados and frieze of old gold plush, richly embossed with 
the two colors. Oq side tables and cabinets are splendid pieces 
of Crown Derby and Worcester ware, not too many in number 
and none that are inferior. In fact, noticeable throughout the 
dwelling house is that refined taste which has excluded vulgar 
superfluity and confusion. There is no clutter of ornaments 
which, either common-place or decorative, are out of keeping 
with their environments. Things are used not for mere costli- 
ness nor to fill a supposed gap in a wall-space. They have an in- 



pattern. Part of the leaves and conventional flowers are ap- 
pliqued in plush, deeply overlaid at the edges with deeper 
shades of embroidery, and some entirely embroidered in heavy 
silk. The colors blend beautifully, and the whole is rich in 
effect. A novel thing in portieres is made on the order of the 
Japanese bed or reed portiferes. It consists of long silk cords, 
upon which are strung round or oval moles, overthrown with silk 
and arranged on the cords in a manner to form designs, letters, 
or figures. 



SoREBNS of all kinds rather grow in favor than otherwise, 
and many a picturesque nook in a house owes its peculiar cozi- 
ness to some arrangement of these useful articles. In houses as 
well heated as our American ones screens are seldom needed as 
a shield from draughts— one of the principal uses to which they 
are put abroad — but nevertheless there are many ways of plac- 
ing them to the advantage of a room. While one may be as 
extravagant as possible in these articles, yet one may also get 
up a screen which is inexpensive and satisfactory ; also more 
easily than to manage almost any other bit of furniture. 



